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FOREWORD 



There is no question that this seminar will be seen historically as a 
milestone in improving teacher education and the program of project instruc- 
tion in the schools . But without the assistance of the excellent staff an . 
intensive and comprehensive seminar of this type could not have been a 

success . 

Our three colleagues from other universities who were employed as staff 
members -- Professors Buckner, Meyer, and Samson — were of great assistance 
and gave freely of their time at two planning sessions, by mail and tele- 
phone, and during the seminar. They brought to the seminar their depth 9* 
experience in distributive teacher education and their ability to empathize 
with their colleagues. 

The two associate directors were the actual organizers and directors of 
their sections. Professors Ferguson and Rowe devoted hundreds of hours to 
preparation and planning and chaired the major sessions. Their efforts were 
matched in dedication by the two graduate assistants, for without Bill Woolf 
and Don Pettit many details might have gone unattended. 

My personal thanks go also to the U.S.O.E. program specialists, Edwin 
Nelson and Mary Marks for their hours of energy and their insights so help- 
ful to the original planning. It was most unfortunate that federal travel 
restrictions prevented them from attending the seminar to give of their 
national leadership and profit from interaction with their colleagues. 

The seminar director is most appreciative of the close and cordial coop- 
eration offered by the administration of Arizona State University, , espe- 
cially the chairman of the Department of Business Education, Dr. Don Tate, 
and the Director of Management Conferences, Edward Scannell. 

The professional concern shown by our administrative assistant, Karl 
Stearns, and our secretary, Mrs. Hatte Hazlett are to be commended. The 
office staff worked under great time pressure but did a wonderfully accu- 
rate job of producing more than 500 pages of papers and task force reports 
within a period of two weeks. 

Thanks should go also to: the Gregg Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

South-Western Publishing Co. , and the Michigan Retailers Association for 
their courtesies to the participants. 



Peter G. Haines 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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I . SUMMARY 



The Vocational Education Act of 1968 posed a great challenge to distri- 
butive educators to develop a method of instruction* which did not rely upon 
the cooperative laboratory as an instructional vehicle. The law authorized 
instruction for those preparing' to- enter* employment* and'position papers sub- 
sequently developed the theory of what* came* to* be- called the project plan of 
preparatory instruction. * It - became* apparent* that* if* this - type of program 
was to become a part of - the* on-going- instruction in - schools, that teacher 
education would be a leading vehicle in* the* adoption* process. Both pre- 
service and in-service teacher education activities would be involved in 
training additional instructional personnel. 

This national seminar was programmed to begin the developmental process. 
Under a consortium of two universities, the seminar was operated in two 
sections: Eastern at Michigan State University during May 7-12, 1967 and 

Western at Arizona State University during May 21-26, 1967. The seminar 
involved 52 participants, the majority of whom were teacher educators. The 
remainder were supervisory personnel or researchers who had on-going respon- 
siblity for developing teacher education activities. 

The purposes of the seminar were: 

To assist teacher education staffs to identify^ evaluate j 
and respond to the implications of recent legislation and 
changes in education and distribution for pre-service and 
in-service teacher education programs. 

Within the context of this purpose for the seminar were the following 
immediate obj ectives : 

1 . To build among teacher educators and associated state staff a 
d 00 p e ^ knowledge of the theory and - nature - of the - project method 
of instruction. 

2. To create understanding of the project method of instruction as it 
operates in the classroom and to draw from this understanding 
awareness of the competencies needed by the classroom teacher. 

3 . To derive implications for distributive teacher education practices 
from an understanding of recent innovations and research in teacher 
education. 

4 . To improve the content and design of teacher education programs 
related to project method teachers. 




5. To determine needed adjustments in the organization, administration, 
and resource allocation of teacher education programs. 

6. To assist institutions with plans for summer institutes for project 
method teachers by developing greater awareness of teacher compe- 
tency needs. 

The content of the seminar was presented through major papers presented 
by guest lecturers and staff consultants and were centered upon several 
themes : 

1. Perspectives in Program Development in D.E. -- Past, Present, and 
Future 

2. The Nature and Theory of the Project Method — Projects and Their 
Structure, Outcomes of Projects 

3. Managing and Controlling- Learning Experiences in- the Classroom 

4. Teacher Behavior in the Project Classroom 

5. Gearing Up Teacher Education Programs for Project Instruction 
Through these papers and subsequent discussions, the pertinent problems and 
issues were identified, various points of view considered, and tentative 
solutions proposed. 

Almost half the week was devoted to task forces composed of the parti- 
cipants. These groups were organized for the purposes of: 

1. Providing a vehicle for small group discussion of the concepts 

presented through speeches, demonstrations, and papers; 

2. Providing each seminar participant the opportunity- to ’’think through" 

problems, to see implications for him in his teacher education work, 

and to allow him to bring his experiences to bear on problems; 

3. Developing the content for documents to be produced and disseminated 
to the profession as a seminar output. 

The task forces developed reports around two areas of need: 

1 . School and Classroom Series : 

S - 1 Implementing the Project Plan with Administrators, Counselors, 
and Businessmen 

S - 2 Managing and Controlling the Project Classroom 
S - 3 Facilities, Equipment, Materials, and Media 
S - 4 The Youth Organization as a Teaching-Learning Device 
S - 5 Evaluation of Project Outcomes 
S - 6 Guidance, Student Selection, and Identification 

2 . Teacher Education Series : 

TE - 1 Competencies and Experiences Needed by Project Plan Teachers 
TE - 2 In-Service Teacher Education 
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TE - 3 Experiences Needed by the Teacher-Trainee 

TE - 4 Ancillary Services, Research, and Materials Development 

TE - 5 Resources Needed by the Teacher Education Institution 

The major findings of the seminar were composed of the papers presented 
and the implications as identified in the task force reports. These findings 
are contained in three publications which are available through ERIC. The 
titles are: 

1 . Readings in Distributive- Education- -- The- Project Plan of Instruction 
and Related Teacher Education 

2. Guidelines for Implementing' the- Project-Plan of Instruction in 
Distributive Education m the Schools 

3. Guidelines for Implementing the - Project Plan of Instruction in 
Distributive Education - Through- Teacher Education 

’ In addition to the publications which resulted, the outcomes of the 
seminar were a series of impacts upon the profession. As evaluated 15 months 
after the seminar: 

1 . The participants felt that the seminar had stimulated their thinking 
and resulted in a greater understanding of the nature and process of 
the project plan of instruction. 

2. The participants had taught more than 680 persons in courses or 
credit workshops dealing exclusively or primarily with the project 
method. They had reached more than 2400 students in courses in 
which the project method was given some emphasis. 

3. Participants had made presentations regarding the project plan of 
instruction to more than 80 professional audiences totalling approx- 
imately 3600 people. 

4. The major publications of the seminar were being used in teacher 
education classes as required texts and more extensively as reference 
readings . 

5. Participants had prepared 14 books, papers, or articles published 
or accepted dealing with the project method. 

6. Seven research or curriculum studies were reported underway dealing 
with the project method of- instruction. 

The directors of the seminar believe that after a period of 18 months 
that the evaluation supports the following major recommendations: 

1. That a series of regional conferences be sponsored by the U.S.O.E. 
to communicate to state staff and local leadership the essential 
nature of the project method and the experiences of schools who have 
innovated with this plan. 

2. That every effort be made by the U.S.O.E. and the various states to 
provide priority resources to experimental programs in schools, to 
the development of appropriate instructional materials, and to 
workshops to train a large number of project method teachers. 
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3. That additional teacher education seminars be undertaken with a view 
to the professional growth of the - many new teacher education personnel 
and to provide dialogue and professional attention to many other 
teacher education problems. 

4. That the Council for Distributive Teacher Education (an AVA affiliate) 
take steps to develop a plan for a series of teacher education seminars 
and that an action committee develop a comprehensive action program to 
implement such a plan. 

5. There is need for many workshops usually statewide, or in some cases 
for individual metropolitan areas/ to train many teachers in the 
project method of instruction. A central pattern for the workshops 
might well be developed by a national committee. 

6. There is an imperative need for curriculum development projects wherein 
a pilot school network can be- used to- test out project instructional 
methods, media, and materials including operational simulations. Such 
networks should use the schools as a clinical basis for development 
and evaluation. 

7. A follow-up study should be made by 1970 to identify the types of 
teacher education experiences' which- are being- used to develop com- 
petence in project method. 

8. It is essential that an intensive effort be underwritten which would 
focus the efforts of teacher educator scholars on the theory and 
practice of the project method. This effort might be built around 
such topics as the nature and theory of simulations in learnings, the 
structure of projects, and the relationship of project learnings to 

a matrix of competencies needed in distributive occupations. 



II. INTRODUCTION 



One of the most dramatic changes in the development of programming for 
education in the field of marketing and distribution was brought about as a 
result of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. It was, therefore, essential 
that changes be made in education for marketing and distribution in both pre- 
service and in-service teacher education programs. This seminar provided an 
opportunity for distributive teacher educators and associated state staff 
personnel to widen their knowledge, update their thinking and relate to 
demands of a dynamic teacher education program. 

The overall reason for the 1967 teacher education seminar was to bring 
together teacher educators, state supervisors, and others who must design 
and administer distributive teacher education programs, and provide an oppor- 
tunity for them to broaden their understanding of the project method of instruc- 
tion and its demands concerning: (a) the future preparation of teachers, 

(b) the implications of research on distributive teacher education practices, 
and (c) improvement of content, design and administration of teacher education 
programs . 

The seminar was held in two 30 -participant sections, one at Michigan State 
University during the week of May 7-12, 1967, and one at Arizona State Univer- 
sity from May 21-26, 1967. 

This final report is descriptive first and relates the seminar as it 
occurred. More importantly, the report is evaluative; it stresses the impacts 
of the seminar as seen 15 months after participants returned to their pro- 
fessional situations. 

Goals and Expectations 

This was a national seminar even though it had two sections. The goals 
and purposes were common and within the limits of the personnel — partici- 
pants and staff — “and facilities, the two sections operated in a similar 
fashion. Following is the charge by the Seminar Director as it was 
given the participants. 

The ultimate purpose of the seminar is to foster program 
development in distributive education through teacher 



education. There is an assumed need to build further the 
high school and post high school programs by the use of 
project training. And, this seminar will attempt to build 
greater understanding of the nature and operation of project 
training while at the same time outlining needed adjustments 
in the teacher education program due to project training. 

If those in the seminar came away with greater understand- 
ings as professionals, one might say that the purpose of 
the seminar had been served. And this would be so in an 
academic sense because it is the teacher educator who per- 
haps above all must have a highly refined theoretical under- 
standing upon which decision-making is based. But, our 
goal goes beyond this building of theory, for we recognize 
that the theory must be made operational — the nature of 
project training must be communicated and disseminated to 
those who make it operational in schools. 

Therefore, our seminar goal will not be ultimately accom- 
plished unless the participants return and put into prac- 
tice what has been learned by all of us. The ultimate 
goal is the development of and carrying out of a series 
of classes, conferences, seminars, in-service meetings, 
and school consultations which educate supervisors, 
directors, and teacher -coordinators about project training. 
The goal needs to be accomplished with those now in ser- 
vice and with those who are or will come to us in a pre- 
service teacher situation. Our hope is, too, that you as 
a seminar participant will direct and participate in the 
development of instructional materials and professional 
literature which undergirds project training.. Above all, 
the staff of the seminar see each of you as a catalyst in 
your state and in your region. As you look at the map of 
our nation and see the distribution of participants in 
this seminar, you can see what great potential there is 
for dissemination in all our states. 

As you view the seminar program, you will note that there 
is considerable time devoted to task forces (you) ! Our 
purposes here are two. The first is to provide you as 
a participant with the opportunity to interact with your 
colleagues and to translate theory into operational prac- 
tices. The second purpose is to develop sets of litera- 
ture which describe practices as they might be. Two sets 
are envisioned as having much future usefulness. One 
set will be a series of papers on project training in 
the classroom -- this set can be used in your training 
sessions with local personnel. The other set will de- 
scribe teacher education practices related to project 
training — hopefully this set will be guidelines for 
adjusting the teacher education program operated by a 
state or institution. 



As the director of the seminar, I have also another 
goil in mind which is 'dear to my heart'. I believe 
very firmly in the role of the teacher educator as the 
professional leader and feel strongly that it is 
teacher education which shapes the long-range develop- 
ment of any field of professional education. Thus, I 
believe that this seminar will give us as teacher educa- 
tors the opportunity to get together as a unified group 
and learn to know each other better, to react to each 
other’s philosophy, and to come closer to a common 
perception of what teacher education is and can be. 

There have been few if any opportunities for us as 
teacher educators to conference by ourselves rather 
than be a part of a much larger conference. With so 
many new institutions joining our ranks and with so 
many new teacher educators joining us, we have a 
glorious opportunity at this seminar to push forward 
a program of teacher education which will be forward- 
looking and later be shown as having made a great 
impact in the development of Distributive Education. 



III. THE METHOD — SEMINAR ORGANIZATION 



Initial Planning 

The central thrust for the seminar and determination of its overall 
content came initially from the Distributive Education staff of the U.S. 
Office of Education in concert with the expressed needs of distributive 
education leaders. The authorization for the seminar was announced by 
circular letter from the U.S.O.E. which requested proposals from inter- 
ested institutions. 

Inquiry by the Director of the R § D program at M.S.U. to the U.S.O.E. 
indicated that Arizona State University had expressed interest as a sponsor. 
Because the teacher educator at A.S.U. had been a visiting professor at 
M.S.U. , the notion of a partnership emerged wherein eastern and western 
sections of the seminar could be held and travel costs for participants 
reduced. It was thought also that the two sections of the county might 
have some educational differences in such factors as school size which 
might be better treated separately. 

The staff at M.S.U. drafted an initial proposal after telephone dis- 
cussions with the A.S.U. staff member and U.S.O.E. personnel. Following 
verbal approval of the proposal, the intensive planning began. 

Planning for the content and organization of the seminar within the 
limits of this proposal was the responsibility of the director and the 
associate directors, assisted by an advisory council consisting of the 
technical consultants, the major contract staff members, and representa- 
tives of the Council for Distributive Teacher Education and the National 
Association of State Supervisors of Distributive Education. 

The proposal was throughly discussed by the seminar director at a con- 
ference in Washington, D.C. with a program specialist from the U.S.O.E., 
Miss Mary Marks. Objectives were clarified to provide a more central 
thrust on the project method; the proposed topical outline of the seminar 
was revised. Suggestions were obtained regarding staffing, selections of 
participants, and possible output in terms of publications. It was agreed 
to provide additional experiences for the participants in analyzing sample 



projects. This dialogue was proved later to have been indispensable; with 
out it the seminar would not likely have met the needs as perceived by the 
sponsoring federal agency . 



Other steps in planning included two meetings of the M. S.U./A.S.U. staff 
and consultant who were to be specially employed. In addition, a well-known 
state supervisor was brought in to review the plans as a representative of 
the National Association of State Supervisors of D.E. Telephone conversa- 
tions were held with the U.S.O.E. specialist when special problems arose. 



A major problem arose during this planning period since the contract was 
not issued until approximately seven weeks prior to the seminar. This meant 
that the sponsoring universities had to expend their funds for planning 
activities, including travel — expenses which could not by federal policy 
be later charged to the contract. It is clear that under conditions of time 
pressures, such policy must be changed and allow pre-contract costs directly 
attributed to necessary institute planning and preparation. If the two 
universities had not been willing to provide additional resources, post- 
poning the planning until receipt of the contract would have left insuffi- 
cient time for a quality program. 



Selection of Participants 

The seminar was announced primarily through mailing of a one-page flyer 
although letters of invitation were sent also to designated teacher educators 
In a few cases where individuals recently had taken positions and were not on 
standard lists, personal letters were sent. In addition, the seminar was 
listed in a bulletin from the U.S. Office of Education listing all funded 
seminars and workshops in vocational education. Approximately 450 fliers 
were mailed to teacher educators, state supervisors, directors of regional 
U.S.O.E. offices, and business teacher education institutions. 

Inquiries were received from more than 110 individuals; 89 persons 
ultimately submitted an application. Advice regarding the ability of the 
individual to utilize the seminar to implement program development in his 
state was secured by an advisory committee of teacher educators and state 
supervisors as well as the program specialists for D.E. in the U.S.O.E. 
Preference for participation was given to the following categories; 

1 Designated distributive education teacher educators who had regular 
faculty status; a given institution was limited to two participants. 



2. State supervisors with regularly-scheduled institutional teacher 
education responsibil ities . 

3. State supervisors from states where teacher education has been estab- 
lished in the last two years or where teacher education is planned 
for introduction during the 1967-68 academic year. 

4. Other state supervisors and teacher educators in non-designated 
institutions who have a major interest in distributive teacher 
education and could be expected to make a contribution to it, 

The majority of the participants were teacher educators associated with 
universities and colleges, a few were in state supervisory positions wherein 
they had teacher education responsibilities, and two were research specialists 
(See Appendix A for complete list.) Participants represented thirty-five 
states . 

Staffing and Administration 

The administrative staff included the R & D Program Director and his 
administrative assistant — they had responsibility for overall supervision, 
development of the program budgets and financial matters, staffing, and 
production of seminar publications. Associate Directors (one from the M.S.U-, 
section and one from A.S.U.) were responsible for direct operation for their 
seminar sections, including contracting with seminar speakers, local arrange- 
ments, chairing sessions, and working with consultant staff and task forces, 
graduate assistants were assigned to work with the seminar. 

Physical Facilities 

At Michigan State University the participants and staff were housed in 
the Kellogg Center for Continuing Education. All meetings* were also held 
there and one room was outfitted as a staff office. A large conference room 
was used for major sessions. Typewriters were furnished as a courtesy by 
the local distribution branch of a major manufacturer of electric typewriters 
(IBM) . The conference center was an advantage since participants did not 
need to be transported. 

At Arizona State University the meetings were held in a spacious con- 
ference room in the College of Business building. Participants were housed 
in a motor hotel adjacent to the campus and within walking distance of the 
conference site. 



* Except for one day when a "live” video taping session was scheduled in the 
College of Education Building. 
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IV. THE SEMINAR PROGRAM 

Each section of the seminar met for five full days with registration 
and orientation during the evening prior to the first day. About half of 
the week was devoted to the development of seminar themes via presentations 
of major papers by the staff and guest lecturers and by large group discussion 
and reaction. In addition shorter presentations on operational topics were 
given by selected participants. The other half of the seminar time was 
devoted to application of content through working groups which were desig- 
nated as task forces. 

Content Through Speakers and Presentation of Papers 

The content of the seminar was organized around a number of inter- 
related themes with the presentation of two or three major papers related to 
each theme. Group discussion and questioning of guest lecturers followed 
the presentations. Approximately 7 hours of major speeches and panel dis- 
cussions were recorded on video tape during the Michigan State Seminar and 
flown to Arizona State University for showing on closed-circuit television. 
Similarly two tapes were pre-recorded in Arizona for use at both the M,S.U. 
and A.S.U. sessions. 

The essential role of the major presentations was that of providing the 
factual and conceptual framework for understanding and implementing the 
project method of instruction, and to prepare the way for the work of the 
task force groups. Pertinent problems and issues were identified, tentative 
solutions and points of view were considered, and substantial portions of 
time were devoted to the interaction and exchange of ideas among the parti- 
cipants, guest speakers, and the seminar staff. (Appendix C lists the 
major speakers.) All participants were provided with copies of the major 
papers as part of the Participant’s Manual distributed at the evening 
orientation meeting on Sunday (the first day of the seminar) . 

The major papers presented were: 

1. Project Training — Its Impact on Program Development 

2. Similarities and Differences in Project and Cooperative Training 

3. Project Method in Education 
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4. Projects and Project Structure 

5. Desired Outcomes of Projects 

6. Development of a Matrix 

7. Variations of Time and Place Patterns in Project Training 

8. Using Appropriate Evaluation Techniques 

9. Using Appropriate Materials and Media 

10. The Utilization of Facilities and Equipment in Distributive 
Education Project Method Training 

11. A Philosophy of Teacher Education: Teaching, Research, or Service? 

12. Distributive Teacher Education: Its Role in Program Development 

13. Gearing the Teacher Education Program for Teaching by the Project 
Method 

14. Relations of Teacher Education to State Staff 

15. Methods in Distributive Teacher Education Classrooms 

16. In-Service Teacher Education 

17. The Role of the Teacher Educator in Research and Materials Development 

18. Teacher Behavior and Teacher Education 

Task Force Activities 

Task forces were set up around a series of topics which reflected the 
need to influence not only the preparation of teachers but also assistance to 
teachers in learning to control and manage the project method in the on-going 
classroom. In both sections of the seminar the task force organization was 
identical; two sets of topics were undertaken: 

School and Classroom Series 

S - 1 Implementing the Project Plan with Administrators, Counselors, 
and Businessmen 

S - 2 Managing and Controlling the Project Classroom 
S - 3 Facilities, Equipment, Materials, and Media 
S - 4 The Youth Organization as a Teaching -Learning Device 
S - 5 Evaluation of Project Outcomes 
S - 6 Guidance, Student Selection, and Identification 

Teacher Education Series 

TE - 1 Competencies and Experiences Needed by Project Plan Teachers 

TE - 2 In-Service Teacher Education 

TE - 3 Experiences Needed by the Teacher-Trainee 

TE - 4 Ancillary Services, Research, and Materials Development 

TE - 5 Resources Needed by the Teacher Education Institution 




The purposes of the task forces as stated in the charge to leaders and 
participants was: 

— To provide a vehicle for small group discussion of 
the concepts presented through speeches, demonstra- 
tions, and papers. 

--To provide each seminar participant the opportunity 
to . ’think through’ problems, to see implications 
for him in his teacher education work, and allow 
him to bring his experiences to bear on problems. 

— To develop the content for documents to be produced 
and disseminated to the profession as a seminar 
output . 

Each participant was assigned to a task force by the directors after a 
thorough analysis of what was known of their interests, their prior pro- 
fessional experiences, and their professional contributions. Because dis- 
tributive teacher education is a small field most of the professionals are 
reasonably well known to one another thus allowing the seminar staff to make 
such subjective judgments. 

Almost half the seminar time was devoted to the task force activities 
including discussion of major presentations and work periods. Group leaders 
also scheduled their own work sessions during some evenings. Preliminary 
reports of the task forces were duplicated and presented on the last day of 
the seminar so each participant could take them home and use them in the 
imminent summer sessions. Leaders were asked to edit the reports within a 
month following the seminar. Reports from both sections of the seminar were 
combined into one report for the documents published as the outcomes of the 
seminar and described in Appendix E. 



V. FINDINGS 



The findings of a seminar inquiring into a new method of school instruc- 
tion are difficult to report in a traditional research report format. The 
real findings are contained in the three professional documents published as 
a seminar outcome. The first of these, as shown in Appendix E, are one set 
of findings in the sense that they are professional papers inquiring into 
the nature of the project method. The other two documents are also findings 
in the sense that they reflect the implications, seen by seminar partici- 
pants, for teacher education and public school instruction. 

In addition to findings of the seminar as shown in documents, there 
were points of view experssed in seminar discussions which were the imme- 
diate concern of the participants. 

Summary of Professional Thought During the Seminar 

Under the challenge of change and the pressure of immediate action it is 
easy to lose sight of direction and sacrifice the labors of the past and 
present.. However, at this seminar it was clear that no one proposed to 
discredit the best of the past in order to achieve and accept new develop- 
ments ; rather there: was a clear sense of sound thinking, of building on the 
past with an awareness of need for growth and change to meet the demands of 

an expanding program. 

During the seminar the staff detected an apparent closing toward a 
cohesiveness of thought regarding the project method. Also, judging by 
informal evaluation sessions with participants, there was a general feeling 
of desire to move ahead with needed program changes and with associated 
teacher education and research and development activities . At the same time 
there was detectable concern that state and local leaders who were not able 
to attend such a seminar might be less understanding of the nature of the 
project method and somewhat reluctant to encourage and support the develop- 
ment of the project plan of instruction within the various state programs. 

Following are reported a number of what the staff believed to be signi- 
ficant points of view or concerns expressed by the seminar participants. 

Some are apparent trends of thought; others represent what were at the time 



of disagreement upon which further work was needed. 

. While the nature and scope of the project plan and method were 
apparently well-defined in the papers presented and the partici- 
pants were in general agreement regarding the meaning of terms 
there was a signficiant element of dissatisfaction with the terms 
"project plan and project method". A group suggested strongly 
that project instruction be labeled the "laboratory method". But 
the staff consultant pointed out to the group that the cooperative 
plan also used a laboratory method (the on-the-job experience) 

It was suggested that the Council of Distributive Teacher Education 
set up a study committee to tackle this problem of terminology. 

Effective utilization of the project plan in Distributive Educa- 
tion will require significant changes in: 

a - Curriculum patterns . The program content and objectives may 
remain as they are, but the methods and techniques for enrich- 
ing the educational experience — for providing opportunities 
for student involvement, application, and practical skill 
development — must change substantially. 

k* Teacher training . Traditional distributive teacher education 
programs should not be expected to adequately prepare project 
plan teachers. Among the seminar participants there was an 
apparent awareness of heavy responsibility for enlightened, 
imaginative innovation in their teacher education programs 
including possibly recruitment of a different type of indi- 
vidual from those judged to have potential as cooperative 
teacher-coordinators . 

c * Re lationships with the business community. There was no 
indication that the participants expected a slackening of 
utilization of resources from the marketing firms. But they 
did anticipate a different emphasis from that of the coopera- 
tive plan upon the methods of involvement with less reliance 
upon regular employment as a learning experience. 

The project plan is viewed as possibly serving several different 
functions such as: 

a. A preparatory course experience to be used as a pre-requisite 
to enrollment under the cooperative plan. This preparatory 
class could provide basic concept, skill, and attitudinal 
development which could increase the effectiveness of learning 
through subsequent cooperative experiences. 

b. A plan for the terminal phase of formal career preparation. 

As the participants became more thoroughly acquainted with the 
theory and philosophy supporting the project method of instruc- 
tion, they apparently became less inclined to consider it as a 
second-rate substitute for the cooperative plan. Although there 
was no concensus on this point, a segment of the group claimed 
to visualize the project plan, after it is properly developed 
and implemented, as providing more effective education and 
training than we have been able to achieve by any other method 
of instruction. 
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c. An instructional plan for particular kinds, of situations — 

particularly where business community resources for the cooper- 
ative plan arelimited, or as a plan to be employed with students 
who are not ready for gainful employment in regular jobs. 

4. There was considerable debate as to whether the project plan was to 
be viewed basically as a senior laboratory approach or whether it 
could also be used as the preparatory experience prior to entrance 
into the cooperative program and/or senior project laboratory. 

5. There was a very considerable range of opinion as to what is a project 
and what is not. The range involved at one extreme the notion that 
any classroom activity which involved students in application acti- 
vity was a project to the extreme that only individual projects 
could be viewed as meeting the definition. The seminar director 
feels strongly that part of this wide difference of opinion was 
narrowed during the seminar, but that part of the difference can be 
attributed to differences in belief about the fundamental nature of 
instruction in the related class as used in the cooperative plan. 

6. The group agreed that if the senior project laboratory was to replace 
the cooperative laboratory and provide the same outcomes, that the 
teacher needed at least one period of coordination daily to plan 
projects related to student career goals. However, the group 
doubted the willingness of school administrators to provide this 
extra period for coordination. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS — AN EVALUATION OF SEMINAR OUTCOMES 

The conclusions of a professional seminar are really outcomes, and this 

* 

seminar was designed to produce a series of outcomes which would multiply 
in a series of impacts upon the profession. It was the hope of the staff 
that the seminar would have impacts reaching far into the future since 
teacher educators not only have an immediate effect upon their students and 
professional audiences, but fortunately have a residual impact not only 
through writings but through their continuing influence over many years upon 
teachers and those who plan to be teachers. There can be no question that 
the "professor-teacher educator" has a long range influence resulting from 
anything which enlarges this thinking and motivates him to restructure. 

Within this belief in the power of teacher education was the implicit 
assumption by the director that the very fact of bringing together teacher 
educators for the first time in many years in an intimate setting would 
have long-range and immeasurable benefits. But any educational effort needs 
to be evaluated. The week-long sessions perhaps can be evaluated in and of 
themselves by referral to the quality of planning, of speakers, of papers, 
and of the plan for working task forces. Presumably these factors of the 
seminar operations speak for themselves to anyone who reads this report . 

More importantly, the U.S.O.E. and the directors perceived that the 
really significant impacts of the seminar would produce the inter-personal 
dialogue and change in behavior which would result in long-range and sometimes 
immeasurable effects. In reporting such a seminar it is obviously impossible 
to produce a contractual final report to the sponsor which assesses such 
effects five or ten years later. What can be done is to assess the impacts 
approximately 18 months succeeding when there has been sufficient time for 
the participants to plan and carry out their teaching responsibilities over 
the period of an academic year and a summer session, when thought can be 
translated into printed word in professional literature, and when proposals 
for research and curriculum development notions can begin to be visible as 
on-going projects. 

Thus this evaluative report is not of the seminar itself but of impacts 
upon the educational scene about 18 months after the seminar. 
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Impacts Upon the Participant 

The director of the seminar had the fond hope that the week- long meeting 
would provide the opportunity for many teacher educators to become acquainted 
with one another and have the opportunity for professional dialogue. For at 
least a decade there has been no meeting exclusively for teacher educators in 
distributive education. In fact, few teacher education meetings have ever 
been held. The seminar director feels that this has created a serious gap in 
the development of distributive education. 

Did the seminar create the opportunity for dialogue? One answer lies in 
the range of experience of the participants. Less than 40 percent of the 
teacher educators in D.E. attending this seminar had held such a position for 
more than five years. Obviously the newcomer to the field had the opportunity 
to meet informally with those more experienced in teacher education. A semi- 
nar such as this provides the opportunity for professionals to get together 
and the comments of the participants brought this out. 

Outcomes from these types of interrelationships cannot be quantified nor 
can they be objectively measured. That they occurred can be judged from 
comments overheard such as ’’Dick and I got together at lunch today and I 
got some good ideas about how our program might develop” or ’’You know it is 
good to get away and charge the batteries so to speak”. 

A subjective evaluation of the seminar’s value to the participants is 
perhaps best expressed y the following comments selected from among those 
written on the 15-month foilow-up: 

1 ”As a result of attendance at this seminar, my personal philosophy 
of the relationships which exist between the project and coopera- 
tive methods was considerably sharpened. As a result I no longer 
feel that these instructional strategies should be classified 
according to an either/or proposition. But they can be profitably 
interwoven and used in conjunction with one another.” 

2 ’’First of all it updated me and made me aware of the tremendous 
potential that could be realized in selected applications of the 
’project method’. The major problem appears to be meeting the 
resistance to change and the unwillingness of teachers to innovate, 
experiment, etc. The publications from the seminar will be most 
helpful I believe." 

3. ”An increased ’prestige’ position for project method since the 
topic of a National Seminar." 

4. "The 1967 National Teacher Education Seminar on the Project Method 
has been of more value to me in the teacher education program for 
D.E. personnel than any seminar that I have attended." 
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5. M ...a positive attitude was developed from a negative one prior to 
the seminar.” 

6. "Basically” it has dispelled some misgivings that the state depart- 
ment and some teacher-coordinators had." 

7. "The seminar has been most helpful in putting the project method 
into perspective and how its use can benefit many more students we 
are not now serving." 

8. "My own participation in the seminar gave me the confidence to 
discuss the method in my teacher education program." 

9. "I feel more capable of dealing with project training in my classes. 
When project training comes on the scene in our state I feel my 
students will be receptive, supportive, and more capable of involve- 
ment in such a program." 

10. "It made me a believer in the efficiency of the project method and, 
as such, I talk with convication about it." 

11. 'This conference will have important and long-lasting implications 
for distributive education teacher education. Most relevant con- 
ference (national) ever attended by this participant. The teacher 
educator should take refresher and upgrading courses and this con- 
ference was just that." 

12. "Participation in the seminar provided opportunity to synthesize a 
great deal of information and reduce the concepts and ideas to 
'usable' dimensions in teacher education." 

13. "A desire to get something 'off' the ground in our state." 

14. "The use of the project plan in our area vocational-technical 
schools (post secondary)." 

15. "I was able to start D.E. programs in areas of our state-rural 
where only the project method can be effective." 

When dealing with the top leadership of a professional field, a seminar 
might be well justified upon this outcome alone. 



Impacts Through Teacher Education Activities 

The participants prime impact was presumed to be their influence 
through teaching and communication through speeches and conference discus- 
sions. The major purpose of the seminar was to stimulate program develop- 
ment in schools through teacher education. Therefore, a survey evaluation 
was made 15 months after the seminar. The interval allowed sufficient time 
for participants to schedule calendars. The 15 month term also included a 
summer session as well as an academic year. 

As Table 1 shows, a large number of students were affected by the 
teaching of seminar participants . Over 550 persons werb enrolled in courses 
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in which the project method was the principal (major) topic studied. More 
than 35 sections of such courses were reported as taught by the participants. 
In addition, participants have taught 5 workshops, equivalent to a course, 
which enrolled 109 students. In addition, the participants have reached 
2400 students in courses wherein the project method was a unit or topic. 

Such courses can be considered as significant in a long-range way since most 
students would be presumed to have a substantial number of years of profes- 
sional contribution to D.E. ahead of them. 



TABLE 1 



IMPACT ON TEACHING — 

COURSES, SEMINARS, $ WORKSHOPS TAUGHT BY 
SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS IN 15 MONTHS 



Teacher Education Classes 


Number of 
Sections 


Total 
Enrolled 
(Approx . ) 


Average 
Enrollment 
Per Class 


1 . 


Course which has dealt 










primarily or exclusively 
with the project method 


36 


586 


16 


2. 


Course which as given 
some but not major emphasis 
to the project method 


137 


2,464 


18 


3. 


Workshop which was equiva- 
lent of a course — solely 
project method 


5 


109 


22 



Source: Survey of Seminar Participants, 10/68. 



Communication to Professional Publics 

Because the project method is an innovation, its nature and potential 
contributions must be communicated to a wide array of professional audiences. 
Thus, a second aspect of evaluation related to the extent to which teacher 
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education was enhanced — were the seminar participants communicating their 
knowledges through various communications techniques and to varying audiences? 

As Table 2 demonstrates, the participants presented papers or made presen- 
tations to more than 85 professional education groups in the 15 months following 
the seminar. The total audience approximated 3600. 



TABLE 2 

IMPACT ON PROFESSIONAL AUDIENCES 
THROUGH PAPERS AND PRESENTATIONS 



! 

p- 

o 



Type of Conference of Group 


Number 


Total 

Approximate 

Audience 


Average 

Audience 


1 . 


Across-the-board Vocational 
Education Group 


3 


113 


37 


2. 


State D.E. Conference 


16 


1,164 


73 


3. 


Area or Local D.E, Conference 


15 


603 


40 


4. 


Summer workshop or course 


6 


148 


25 


5. 


State Staff/Teacher Education 
Meeting 


3 


33 


11 


6. 


Short term in-service 
meetings 


27 


585 


22 


7. 


Non-D.E./V.E. groups such 
as school administrators 
and business teachers 


15 


988 


66 



Source: Survey of Seminar Participants, 10/68. 



The emphasis in these presentations upon in-service meetings for D.E. 
personnel indicates an important, immediate impact upon those who can most 
directly effect immediate program development. 
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Dissemination of Thought Through Publications 

Another communications dimension rests in professional publications 
these have the potential of a permanent and long-range impact especially in 
a field wherein professional text books are non-existent. Three major publi- 
cations resulted from the seminar. The first was compounded from papers 
especially prepared by the seminar staff and selected consultants. The 
other two publications were derived from the task forces composed of the 
participants who related the theory to the actual arena of teacher education 
programs and local school classrooms. The contents of each publication are 
shown in Appendix E. Copies of all publications were sent to the ERIC Center 
the U.S.O.E., state departments, and local districts. A total of 2550 copies 
were produced and put into professional circulation. A survey of seminar 
participants showed that publications were being used as shown m Table 3. 



TABLE 3 

USE OF PUBLICATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 




Number of Institutions 

Using. p^ s R e q U i r ed 
Class Text 



As Suggested 
Reference 
For a Class 



As Reference 
Suggested to 
An Individual 
Student 



READINGS IN D.E. 



3 



28 
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GUIDELINES -- IMPLE- 
MENTING THE PROJECT 0 17 25 

PLAN THROUGH TEACHER 
EDUCATION 



GUIDELINES — IMPLE- 
MENTING THE PROJECT 
PLAN IN THE SCHOOLS 



Source: Survey of Seminar Participants, 10/68. 

A further aspect of professional communication rests in publications 
prepared by participants. (See Table 4.) 




